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Accidents and Traffic upon the Railway sin Great Britain, during 1842; 
abstracted from the Third Annual Report of the Officers of the Rail- 
way Department. By C. R. Weld, Esq. 

{Read before the Statistical Society of London, 24M April, 1843.) 

The Third Annual Report of the Officers of the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade for 1842 has been recently presented to Parlia- 
ment, and embraces some very interesting returns, relating to the acci- 
dents and traffic upon the railways in Great Britain ; and as the fifth 
volume of the Journal contains a notice of the previous Report of the 
Railway Officers, a short abstract of that for 1842 will probably be inte- 
resting to the Fellows of the Society. 

The most agreeable feature of the Report for 1842 is the remarkable 
diminution in the number of accidents of a public nature as compared 
with the Returns of 1841, by which it appeared that the accidents of a 
public nature during the last five months of 1840 amounted to 28, and 
occasioned 22 deaths, and upwards of 131 cases of injury. During 1841 
the accidents of a similar description amounted to 29, with 24 deaths, 
and 71 cases of injury; but during 1842, the number of accidents of 
this description has been only 10, and the number of deaths of passen- 
gers, while travelling by a train, and observing a proper degree of 
caution, was only 5 ; the number of cases of injury being 14. These 
do not include accidents that have, happened to individuals, owing 
solely to their own inadvertence and misconduct ; nor accidents to 
servants of the Company under circumstances involving no danger to 
the passengers, neither of which can be fairly classed among Railway 
accidents of a public nature. The following Tables are illustrative of the 
number and nature of accidents upon Railways, and the number of per- 
sons who have been killed or injured thereby during 1842 ; and the 4th 
Table exhibits a return of the number of accidents of a public nature, 
unattended with personal injury. The material for this Table has been 
obtained under a clause which was introduced into the Act of 5 and 6 
Vic, c. 55, for the better regulation of Railways, empowering the Board 
of Trade to require returns of all accidents of a public nature, although 
not attended with personal injury. 

Table I. — Accidents attended with Personal Injury arising from Causes 
beyond the control of Passengers, from Jan. 1, 1842, to Dec. 31, 1842. 



Nature of Accident. 



Collision ........ 

Train upset in consequence of axle) 

breaking J 

Train thrown off the line 

Run over 

Fell off 

Struck by a bridge 

Total 



Number 

of 
Accidents. 



10 



Persons 

Killed. 



Persons 
Injured. 



14 
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Table II. — Accidents attended with Personal Injury to Individuals owing 
to their own Inadvertence or Misconduct. 



Nature of Accident. 


Number 

of 

Accidents. 


Persons 
Killed. 


Persons 
Injured. 


Attempting to get in after the train) 


30 
7 
8 

2 


22 
3 

1 


8 
5 
8 

1 




47 


26 


22 



Table III.— Accidents attended with Personal Injury to Servants of the 
Company under circumstances not involving danger to the Public. 



Nature of Accident. 


Number 

of 

Accidents. 


Persons 
Killed. 


Persons 
Injured. 




3 

37 
16 
9 
7 
1 
3 
1 


22 
8 
4 

a 

'2 
1 


3 
15 

8 
5 
2 
1 
1 




77 


42 


35 



Table IV.*— Accidents of a Public Nature unattended with Personal 

Injury. 



Nature of Accident. 


Number of 
Accidents. 


Truin running against the station 

Violent shock in cousequence of ma-) 
licious obstruction on lioe . . . J 


5 

1 

11 

1 

2 

1 




21 



* This Table includes 1 return from Ireland. 

The Railway Officers are of opinion, that although it is possible that 
some Railway Companies may have neglected to make returns of acci- 
dents where no serious consequences ensued, yet it is not probable that 
anything of a very serious nature can have been omitted. Thus, the 
foregoing Tables exhibit a complete view of the extent and nature of the 
dangers of Railway travelling, as illustrated by the experience of 1842, 
and when it is stated that out of the number of persons travelling by 
Railways during the past year, and amounting, according to the Returns 
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made to the Board of Trade, to upwards of 18,000,000, only 5 indivi- 
duals were killed, and 14 injured, it must be admitted that locomotion 
has, as far as public safety is concerned, arrived at a very high degree of 
perfection. The diminution in the number of accidents is attributed in 
a great measure to the improved construction of Railway carriages, the 
more general use of buffer-springs, and the increased vigilance on the 
part of the engineers, and those appointed to make and observe the 
signals. The occasional sudden fracture of axles, caused the Railway 
Officers to send a circular letter to the Directors of the various Railway 
Companies, with the view of ascertaining the frequency of such accidents, 
and the nature and supposed cause of the fractures ; and from the 
answers received, it is fully apparent that the breaking of axles is very 
rarely attended with any worse consequence than a little delay to the 
train ; and it appeared probable that still greater safety may be attained 
by the adoption of the hollow-axles, which have been approved by the 
Inspector-General of Railways. The insecurity and consequent num- 
ber of accidents that arose from local Railway Acts requiring gates at 
level crossings to be placed across the Railway instead of across the 
road, has ceased to exist, in consequence of a new clause having been 
introduced into the Act of last Session, obviating the previous difficulties, 
the result of which has been so far effectual that the Returns of 1842 
show that no collisions have taken place at level crossings. The danger 
arising from the straying of cattle upon the line has greatly decreased in 
consequence of the more secure fencing used by the Railway Companies, 
and as all danger from such a cause cannot be entirely removed, it is 
satisfactory to find from the Returns, that in a great majority of cases 
where cattle have been run over, no injury has been sustained by the 
passengers ; and a remarkable instance may be mentioned, in the case of 
the London and Birmingham Railway, where an engine ran over the 
body of a bull without quitting the rails. The custom of propelling 
trains by a second engine placed behind has been abandoned on every 
line but that of the London and Brighton Railway, excepting in ascending 
very steep inclines, where the speed is necessarily slow, and therefore the 
objections to the employment of an assistant engine in the rear of the 
train do not apply to the same extent. The equally dangerous practice 
of running engines with the tender foremost has also been generally 
given up. 

The fatal accident on the Paris and Versailles Railway, in May, 1842, 
having called public attention to the subject of locking the doors of Rail- 
way carriages, the Railway Officers, acting upon the suggestion of the 
most experienced Railway Directors, recommended all the Railway 
Companies to have one door at least, of each carriage unlocked, and this 
recommendation has been universally attended to. The slips of earth 
that have taken place on several Railways show that this is a source of 
danger to which Railways are more or less exposed. In fact the Inspec- 
tor-General states, that all steep slopes or high embankments with slopes, 
not exceeding 2 to 1, must always be liable to slips sooner or later ; and 
that no number of years can be deemed sufficient to render them abso- 
lutely safe if neglected j and it is therefore apparent that great vigilance 
on the part of the Railway Companies is necessary. With the due 
exercise of this there is not much danger to be apprehended, as slips of 
earth in cuttings and embankments generally give warning of their ap- 
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proach. During the past year the aggregate length of the Railway lines 
has been increased by 119 miles, 9 lines having been extended, and 
thus the total length of the Railways in operation, for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers, is 1829 miles : it was 1650 at the date of the 
previous Report. The number of passengers carried upon 50 Rail- 
ways, during the 12 months from the 1st July 1841 to the 1st July 
1842, amounted to 18,453,504, of whom 2,926,980 were first-class pas- 
sengers, 1,611,966 second-class, 5,332,501 third-class, and 2,582,051 
passengers whose class is not distinguished. 

The Returns from five or six Railways are not completed, which, if 
added to the above, would make the total number of passengers for the 
year about 19,000,000, of whom, in round numbers, 18 per cent, travelled 
by the first-class, 50 per cent, by the second, and 32 per cent, by the 
third-class. During the same period the gross receipts of the above 
50 Railways from passengers, amounted to 2,*731,681f., and from goods 
to 1,088,835/. The Returns of the number of trains employed on each 
line are not given with sufficient accuracy in every case to arrive at an 
exact conclusion of their number. It appears, however, from all the 
Returns given, that the number of the trains amounted to 298,974, which 
gives 61 persons to each train, and as only two or three lines have 
omitted to make Returns, the above number may be considered as a close 
approximation to the actual number of trains employed. The lines upon 
which the trains travel with the greatest speed are the following ; and it 
will be observed, on comparing this Table with the similar one in the 
abstract of the last Railway Report, at page 226, vol. v., of the Journal, 
that but little change has been made : — 

Lines on which the Trains travel at the greatest speed. 

Railways. Average speed exclusive of stoppages. 

Northern and Eastern ..... 36 miles per hour. 

Great Western 33 ,, 

Newcastle and North Shields .... 30 , , 

North Midland 29 ,, 

Birmingham and Derby ..... 29 , , 

Midland Counties ...... 28 ,, 

Chester and Birkenhead ..... 28 , , 

London and Birmingham . . . . .27 , , 

Manchester and Birmingham . . . .25 , , 

The average speed (exclusive of stoppages) on all the lines is 21 J 
miles per hour. 

House of Refuge for Juvenile Offenders, Glasgow. 
By T. Tancrbd, Esq. 
This excellent institution was set on foot a few years since, chiefly by 
the exertions and at the expense of a few noble-minded merchants of 
Glasgow, aided by smaller contributions from several of the other inha- 
bitants. It consists of a handsome building, about a mile out of the 
town, situated on a rising ground, and approached from the turnpike by a 
private road. It is designed for the reception of boys taken up by the 
police for petty thieving, who are not convicted, but to whom the benefits 
of the instruction and discipline of this asylum are offered, if they choose 
to enter it, instead of being sent to prison. 



